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Adopt-a-heritage- 
chicken program 
proves wildly 


popular 


Folio Staff 


hat began as a cost- 

recovery effort proved 

so popular that CBC’s 
flagship newscast, The National, did 
a story about it. 

In March, the Faculty of Agri- 
cultural, Life and Environmental 
Sciences’ Poultry Research Centre 
embarked on a campaign to sell 
farm fresh eggs to raise funds 
to maintain its five heritage 
chicken breeds. 

For $75, people receive an adop- 
tion certificate, are able to name 
their adopted chicken and get a 
dozen farm fresh eggs every other 
week. At first, the centre decided 
to run a six-month pilot program, 
hoping 200 people would sign 
up. They got 700. And they got 
national media attention with a 
segment on The Nationals Only in 
Canada feature. 


Martin Zuidhof 


Currently, there are 1,500 chick- 
ens and it costs about $75,000 a 
year to maintain them. Budget cuts 
were making that more difficult 
to manage. The solution? Put the 
chickens up for adoption. 

The Poultry Research Centre is 
home to five heritage breeds that 
are the basis for today’s commercial 
poultry lines. If an emerging disease 
came along and wiped out a com- 
mercial line, these birds—which are 
typical of the chickens you would 
have seen in any farmyard 50 to 100 
years ago—are more likely to have 
genes for a stronger innate immune 
response and would be used to 
regenerate a commercial line. 

The pilot program ends this 
fall, but a larger program will be 


launched in November. P 


One chapter at a time 
Killam winner looks to textbooks 


classrooms 
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Managing the massive 


CTL team heads up list of U of A’s 
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Super students, HD recipients 
take centre stage 


Shannon Sarro gets a little help and a loving squeeze from her mom Diane while trying on a graduation gown in advance of the U of A’s 2013 spring convocation ceremonies. 
Shannon, who is graduating with a medicine degree, was inspired to enter into medicine by her sister’s bravery. See story page 8. 


University records second-highest fundraising year in history 


Folio Staff 


he University of Alberta raised $119.4 

million last fiscal year—second only 

to the previous year’s record of $162.7 
million—fuelled by record levels of dona- 
tions to the faculties of medicine & dentistry 
and arts. 

More than 20,180 individuals, foundations 
and corporations donated in 2012-13, including 
4,700 first-time donors. The results come as the 
university has increased its commitment to en- 
gaging with alumni and donors, and deepening 
and broadening its philanthropic outreach 
efforts over the past few years. 

“Our donors continue to make a strong 
statement about their support for a vibrant and 
healthy University of Alberta,’ says President 
Indira Samarasekera. “We are honoured by 
their support and their desire to see our alumni, 
students, staff, teachers and researchers suc- 
ceed. They’ve made it clear that they believe in 
our mission.” 

Planned giving, in which people leave gifts 
to the university in their will, contributed $29.1 
million to the overall total. Especially notable 


was a $5-million gift from Paulette and Tony 
Lashuk. After retiring from successful careers in 
the corporate world, the couple decided to leave 
a legacy that satisfies their desire to be a part of 
something bigger in the future. 

“I feel great that maybe we'll be part of 
some innovation down the road,” says Paulette. 
“Alberta is very fortunate. We've got a lot of 
resources, but that may not always be the case. 
This gift is our way of encouraging diversifica- 
tion of our economy.” 

Last year also saw the development of the 
university's award-winning case for philanthrop- 
ic support, Together We Can, which profiled the 
ways that philanthropy has helped fund research 
discoveries like the Edmonton Protocol for 
diabetes treatment, opened doors for Aboriginal 
students and enabled global student programs 
like Play Around the World. 

The university also recently launched a 
$5-million fundraising campaign to support 
the Institute for Sexual Minority Studies and 
Services and expand its activities across Canada. 

“Philanthropy has a major role in our finan- 
cial future,” says O’Neil Outar, vice-president of 
advancement. “The Alberta economy is vibrant 


and among 
the best in 
the world. 
With time 
and dedica- 
tion, we will 
build our 
philan- 
thropic 
community 
to the size 
and scale 
necessary 
for stabil- 
izing our 
financial yee 
founda- O'Neil Outar 

tion, and in 

anticipation 

of a major 

fundraising campaign in a few years.” 

For more information on donating to the 
University of Alberta, visit giving.ualberta. 
ca or contact Robert Moyles, senior director 
of advancement strategic communications, at 


780-492-4804. 
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Poli Sci prof brings research to classroom — by the book 


Michael Brown 


n the late 1980s, as Yasmeen Abu-Laban’s in- 

terests and thoughts began to percolate and 

spill beyond the introductory political sci- 
ence textbooks of her undergrad years, she came 
to the realization that her questions about ethni- 
city, migration and even gender, in the Canadian 


context, were not going to answer themselves. 


vail bil 


Yasmeen Abu-Laban 
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Coincidentally, one of the events that pushed 
Abu-Laban to take a hard look at Canada wasn’t 
Canadian at all. It just so happened that Abu- 
Laban, fresh off her undergraduate degree from 
the University of Alberta, was in Europe when 
the Berlin Wall came down in 1989. 

“There was a lot of talk about European 
integration. Over the same period there was 
stuff going on between Canada and the US. 
concerning free trade, but the discussions were so 
different. As a Canadian, that provoked my inter- 
est as it made sense to look at Europe as a single 
community, said Abu-Laban, now’a professor in 
the Department of Political Science. “I had this 
feeling that there was a gap in some of the things 
that the discipline was covering.” 

Two decades later, Abu-Laban is among the 
first generation of scholars to systematically 


suawwals pieyoiy 


engage in scholarship pertaining to the 
makeup and movement of Canada’s diverse 
demographic. She is also a recipient of a 2013 
Killam Professorship. 

“Tt is a privilege to work at the university and 
a real honour to receive this award as part of the 
university, said Abu-Laban, who has worked at 
the U of A since 1998. “It is an institution that 
values and provides tremendous support for 
research, for teaching and for service. 

Abu-Laban’s comparative research into 
inequality, multiculturalism and immigration 
falls under themes relating to public policy as it 
pertains to Canada, North America and the inter- 
national community's understanding and reaction 
to issues of dislocation, security, and ongoing 
ethnic conflict and tension. 

“When Canada is placed in a comparative per- 
spective, one of those things that does is illustrate 
the different policy choices that are out there,’ she 
said. “Nowhere is there a perfect policy, but I like 
to ask what a perfect policy might look like and 
what a perfect response would look like, because 
the world is not a perfect place.” 

Abu-Laban’s research manifests itself in a 
number of ways, but most effectively in the 
form of a catalogue of textbooks and textbook 
chapters she has written that are used in political 
science classrooms across Canada. One of her 
more renowned works is a textbook she co-wrote 
with Christa Gabriel, entitled Selling Diversity, 
in which, according to U of A colleague Miriam 
Smith, Abu-Laban works to “highlight the racial- 
ized practices of citizenship that are entailed 
in Canadian immigration, multicultural and 
trade policies. 

“Contrary to critics of Canadian multicultural 
policies who argue that such politics have led 
to isolation, [Abu-Laban’s book] argues these 
policies are used by the Canadian state to ‘sell’ 
Canada or a Canadian ‘brand’ in the world and 
that, in fact, policies on immigration, multicul- 
turalism and employment equity are consistent 
with business interests and neoliberal values? 


said Smith. 


EEN Aler 


Abu-Laban says writing textbooks is one of 


the best ways to export her research to class- 
rooms across the country and is central to her 
teaching approach of bringing her field’s latest 
findings into the classroom. 

“When people think about the teaching 
dimension and the kinds of materials students 
may use in the classroom, getting information 
out nationally to students and instructors helps 
shape and change fields.” 

Besides research and teaching, Abu-Laban 
has introduced three courses into the curricu- 
lum, engineered the creation of the department’s 
associate chair of research and implemented a 
redesign of the department's undergraduate hon- 
ours program—all of which have enriched the 
teaching of Canadian and comparative politics in 
the department. 

“Disciplines as well as our knowledge base 
shift as we get more information, so I try to con- 
tinually think about new courses and how they 
might fit into the curriculum,” she said. Mi 


2013 Killam 
Professorship Winners 


YASMEEN ABU-LABAN, Political Science 


MOHAMED GAMAL EL-DIN, Civil and 
Environmental Engineering 


DENNIS HALL, Chemistry 
FANGLIANG HE, Renewabale Resources 
JAMES PINFOLD, Physics 


AMINAH ROBINSON FAYEK, Civil and 
Environmental Engineering 
IMRE SZEMAN, English and Film Studies 


400-year-old plants reawaken as glaciers recede 


Sandy Robertson 


hen Catherine La 


Using radiocarbon dating, La 
Farge and her co-authors confirmed 
that the plants, which ranged 


faunal systems.” 


development of an entire new plant. 
This is equivalent to stem cells in 


importance of research that helps us 
understand the natural world, given 
how little we still know about polar 


Farge threads her way 
through the recently 
exposed terrain left behind by 
retreating glaciers, she looks at 
the ancient plant remains a lot 
closer than most. Now, her care- 
ful scrutiny has revealed a startling 


reawakening of long-dormant plants 


66 This discovery empha- 
sizes the importance of 
research that helps us 
understand the natural 
world, given how little 
we still know about polar 
ecosystems.” 


Catherine La Farge 


known as bryophytes. 

La Farge, a researcher in the 
Faculty of Science, and director 
and curator of the Cryptogamic 
Herbarium at the University of 


Alberta, has overturned a long-held 


assumption that all of the plant 


remains exposed by retreating polar 


glaciers are dead. Previously, any 
new growth of plants close to the 
glacier margin was considered the 


result of rapid colonization by mod- 


ern plants surrounding the glacier. 


from 400 to 600 years old, were 
entombed during the Little Ice 
Age that happened between 1550 
and 1850. In the field, La Farge 
noticed that the subglacial popula- 
tions were not only intact, but also 
in pristine condition—with some 
suggesting regrowth. 
In the lab, La Farge and her 
master’s student Krista Williams 
selected 24 subglacial samples 


for culture experiments. Seven of 


these samples produced 11 cul- 


tures that successfully regenerated 


four species from the original 
parent material. 
La Farge says the regrowth of 
these Little Ice Age bryophytes 
(such as mosses and liverworts) 
expands our understanding of 
glacier ecosystems as biological 
reservoirs that are becoming 
increasingly important with 
global ice retreat. “We know that 
bryophytes can remain dormant 
for many years (for example, in de- 
serts) and then are reactivated, but 
nobody expected them to rejuven- 
ate after nearly 400 years beneath 
a glacier. 

“These simple, efficient plants, 
which have been around for more 


than 400 million years, have evolved 


a unique biology for optimal resili- 


ence,’ she adds. “Any bryophyte cell 


can reprogram itself to initiate the 


La Farge says the finding ampli- 


fies the critical role of bryophytes in 
polar environments and has implica- 


tions for all permafrost regions of 
the globe. 

“Bryophytes are extremophiles 
that can thrive where other plants 
don’t, hence they play a vital role in 


the establishment, colonization and 


maintenance of polar ecosystems. 
This discovery emphasizes the 


Catherine La Farge gets an up-close look at bryophytes uncovered by the retreating 


ecosystems—with applied spinoffs 

for understanding reclamation that 

we may never have anticipated.” 
The research was published 

in the Proceedings of the National 

Academy of Sciences. R 
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Teardrop Glacier on Ellesmere Island in the Canadian Arctic Archipelago. 
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Teaching award winner holds up mirror for student reflection 


DC Brandon 


ometimes it takes a cup of tea and some 
honest conversation. 

That's part of Jerrold Kachur’s ap- 
proach—an integral part of higher learning 
that he says he admired when teaching in 
Istanbul at Boğaziçi University. 

Perhaps it’s this extra time, this room 
for reflection, that led in part to Kachur’s 
recent 2013 Award for Excellence in 
Graduate Teaching. 

“Ic’s important to focus on teaching 
people, not subjects,” said Kachur. “For stu- 
dents to be successful, we must be concerned gesrold Kachur 
for them as human beings. They face all kinds 
of pressures—family, relationship, stress— 
and it’s important to recognize that.” 

Kachur has worked at the University 
of Alberta since 1996 and was a public 
school teacher from 1981 to 1991. He’s 
taught EDPS 523 Development Theory and 
Education, EDPS 562 Social Theory and 


New MRI scanners give university an imaging 


Folio Staff 

edical researchers at the University of Alberta 

will have access to some of the most power- 

ful MRI scanners in Canada thanks to millions 
in federal and provincial funding, and investments from 
other organizations. 


G6 Ultimately, [the new scanners] will give us a 
non-invasive tool to investigate human disease 
from head to toe.” 


Christian Beaulieu 


A research group led by Christian Beaulieu, a researcher 
in the Department of Biomedical Engineering, and Sandy 
McEwan, chair in the Department of Oncology, received 
$5.5 million in CFI funding, another $5.5 million in 
Research Capacity Program support and $17.5 million from 
foundations, including matching funding from the U of A 


Education (2009 update), ED 58A Social 
Theory and Education (Istanbul 2009), and 
EDPS 581 Evaluating Educational Research. 
In a letter of support for Kachur, former 
student Laura Servage wrote, “I’ve always felt 
Dr. Kachur pushed me as a scholar by chal- 
lenging my assumptions and ideas, but this 


paiiddng 


different modes of thinking.” 


to purchase imaging equipment that can be used to better 
detect and understand cancer, neurological disorders and 
cardiovascular disease. 

The funding will replace the Peter S. Allen MR 
Research Centre’s 1.5-tesla MRI scanner with a three-tesla 
MRI scanner, and critical upgrades will also be made to 
the 4.7-tesla MRI—the second-strongest MRI scanner in 
the country and one of only two MRIs in the world at that 
strength. 

“The new MRI scanners are incredibly powerful,” said 
Beaulieu. “It will allow us to get more signal from the body, 
to take better pictures and to detect pathology that we can't 
detect at lower magnetic fields. Ultimately, it will give us a 
non-inyasive tool to investigate human disease from head 
to toe.” 

Another piece of equipment is a simultaneous PET/MRI 
scanner for the Edmonton PET Centre at the Cross Cancer 
Institute. This will allow researchers to study metabolism with 
the PET technology, while the MRI can measure the struc- 
ture and function of tissue at the same time. It will be the first 
of its kind in Western Canada. 

Beaulieu noted the specialized scanners are available to 
researchers across campus. Their current scanners have been 
used by 103 U of A researchers from 17 departments and 
seven faculties. 


has always been in a supportive and caring 
way. I’ve often talked with Dr. Kachur about 4 4 It’s important to focus on 
assignments and works in progress, and he A 
always seems to know when to let me sort 

things out on my own, and when to step in 


and provide clarity and direction.” 


his approach is so human and practical— 
and may be why he feels like he’s always 
teaching, even when having a pint and a 
pizza with his grad students. 

Kachur says he likes to teach from many 
perspectives and notes that his students are 
sometimes thrown off-kilter by his tech- 
niques. “Students don’t always know where 
to place me. I give them many different 

analyses because I don’t want to impose my 
own ideologies—my own pets—on them. 
Educational institutions face too many ‘hab- 
its of thought; so I push students to learn 


He says his goal is to disturb his students’ 
thought patterns, basically asking students 


teaching people, not subjects.” 


Jerrold Kachur 


Teaching runs in Kachur’s family—his 
father was also a teacher. Perhaps that’s why 


to examine their own minds and how 
they're actually processing knowledge. This 
is a method that makes him both friends 
and enemies. 

“One method I use is to reconstruct my 
students—say, feed it back and get them to 
hear what they’re thinking. Like a mirror. 
But all this takes time. I often meet students 
for at least an hour and sometimes I have to 
work to restabilize them,” he said. 

Kachur says his students risk sharing their 
innermost thoughts under the assumption 
that others will do the same. “I want them 


to feel that they can risk an idea and put it 
out there.” Wi 


make Over 


Sandy McEwan Christian Beaulieu 


All of the new or upgraded equipment means researchers 
can continue to do novel experiments, and the faculty will be 
able to keep and attract the best and brightest students and 
faculty members. 

“We want to continue our technical development and 
then work with our excellent group of clinical scientists to 
predict which patients will improve if you give them a certain 
treatment or therapy,’ said Beaulieu. “We want to use the new 
imaging hardware to see if we can better understand what is 


happening within an individual.” P 


Hospital Foundation and the Alberta Cancer Foundation, 


U of A looking to expand engagement to include German industrial powerhouse 


Michael Davies-Venn 


nhanced engagement 

between governments is 

needed for the University 
of Alberta to deliver on its com- 
mitment to work with institutions 
worldwide toward solving global 
challenges such as climate change, 
energy and cultural understanding. 

The university’s latest effort to 
foster such interactions came as 
it hosted a high-level government 
delegation from North Rhine- 
Westphalia, Germany’s industrial 
powerhouse. U of A provost Carl 
Amrhein (currently on leave), says 
universities need governments to 
create the enabling space within 
which universities can succeed 
internationally. Amrhein said 
such support could come from the 
Government of Alberta connecting 
at many levels in Germany. 
“If there were, in advance, all the 

frameworks for collaborations in 


existence that permit us to get profes- 
sors here together with professors in 


Germany, we would have a fantastic 


opportunity. We're close to that type 
of integration with respect to Saxony 
and Bavaria and their universities. 
Haying that kind of government-to- 
government framework with North 
Rhine-Westphalia would allow us to 
move seamlessly into a much more 
comprehensive form of engagement.” 


yi 
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Carl Amrhein 


Amrhein describes the official 


meetings with the delegation, which 


included one with Alberta Premier 


Alison Redford, as state-to-state at 
the sub-national level of Canadian 
province and German länder. “Our 
deputy premier is going to Bavaria 
next week, so there’s probably a next 
step with Bavaria forthcoming,” 
says Amrhein. 

“It will be interesting to see 
what kind of opportunity there 


» is, province to länder, with North 


Rhine-Westphalia. Our visitors, I 
think, discovered activities here that 
they did not know in advance. They 
didn’t know how deeply engaged 
the U of A is with many parts 

of Germany.” 

Franz-Josef Lersch-Mense, cab- 
inet secretary and head of the chan- 
cellery of North Rhine-Westphalia, 
says the members of the delegation 
were very pleased with what they 
saw. Lersch-Mense says “we have 
a high-grade internationalization 
at this university, and that’s very 
good for the future for international 
co-operation in research and 
development.” 

Thomas Breustedt, cabinet secre- 
tary and speaker of the government 


of North Rhine-Westphalia, was 
equally impressed. “I was really 
astonished when I found in your 
fact sheet that there are more inter- 
national undergraduates and gradu- 
ate students at your university than 
those coming from around Canada. 
It’s really an opening of the U of A 
to the rest of the world; we're part 
of it and we want to be more a part 
ofit? 

Energy, carbon-capture tech- 
nologies and clean coal are among 
possible areas Lersch-Mense says 
universities in his region could con- 
sider to enhance the relationship. 

“There’s a great imperative for 
both of us to pursue these areas,” 
Amrhein says. “And that’s already 
been successful for the U of A with 
the Helmholtz-Alberta Initiative 
and our partners in China. So 
we have a sense of how to move 
forward. The new landscape for us 
out of this meeting is not Germany 
at large, because we already work in 
Saxony, Brandenburg, Bavaria and 
Berlin. North Rhine-Westphalia 
is new, and there are great 


opportunities here from a part of 
Germany that we have had small 
interactions with in the past. It 
looks like now we're ready for major 


interaction.” 


GE It looks like now 
we're ready for major 
interaction.” 


Carl Amrhein 


Amrhein says this latest effort 
builds on a relationship that will 
grow over time. 

“Lorne Babiuk and I have been 
working with German organizations 
for many years; Britta Baron has 
been working on both sides for her 
entire career. I’m not sure what the 
capstone would look like for me in 
Germany, because their system is 
evolving and our system is evolving. 
And every time either side evolves, 
new opportunities arise.” Wi 
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CTLIT team lauded for leading role in massive Moodle move 


Michael Brown 
he mere thought of moving 
the University of Alberta’s 
more than 3,000 online 

course materials and upwards of 

100,000 users to an entirely new 

learning management system 

should shake the resolve of even the 


strongest techn ical team. 


££ it was truly a collabora- 
tive project.” 


David Laurie 


In fact, the Centre for Teaching 
and Learning's LMS transition pro- 
ject team did just that over two and 
a half years, starting in 2010 and 
with nary a blip on the screen when 
the transition was competed at the 
end of 2012. For that, the group 
was awarded the 2013 Information 
Technology Project Award from 
the Office of the Vice-Provost 


and Associate Vice-President 
(Information Technology). 

“Tt was kind of the biggest 
thing on our plate for quite some 
time,” said a modest David Laurie, 
e-learning support analyst with the 
centre and project lead. “Our initial 
reaction was a bit nervy, but from 
the start, there was a good manage- 
ment structure for the project put 
into place by the VPIT’s office. 

“In the end, the award was fora 
project that we were one of the ma- 
jor players in, but it also included 
units from across campus—it was a 
truly collaborative project.” 

The team, which is normally re- 
sponsible for maintaining, adminis- 
tering and supporting the centrally 
supported e-learning technologies 
for the U of A, would peak at a 
dozen or so members at the height 
of the project. 

The group took the lead on 
migrating all the courses from 
Blackboard Vista—which earlier 
sparked the U of A’s decision to 
make the transition to a new LMS 
by announcing an overhaul of its 


entire platform—to Moodle 2. 
They also worked out the pathways 
for the transition, built the pro- 
cesses and, perhaps most important, 
prepared end-users for what was 

to come. 

“We are primarily a support 
unit. For me personally, I do a lot 
of things to make support easier, 
so the more rewarding part is as- 
sisting instructors or profs when 
they’re having a problem,” said 
Laurie. “I especially like when they 


are doing really interesting things 
with the LMS or using technology 
tools that make their class a little 
more engaging.” 

In the aftermath of the transi- 
tion, the centre’s IT team was asked 
to give a presentation at a Moodle 
LMS conference in February, where 
they were lauded for their work. 

“They pointed at us as a larger 
institution that made the transition 
and was following the practices that 
they recommended,’ said Laurie of 


the accolades, which also included 
kudos for developing a plug-in that 
enabled the team to build out a 
hierarchy of courses and give dif- 
ferent people control over certain 
portions of the hierarchy. 

“The team that we're on is a 
really good working team. I am ina 
spot where I have colleagues that I 
get along with and respect. I think 
we have a pretty big impact and I 
think that is really rewarding.” Wi 


future LMS roadmap. 


The University of Alberta had been using Blackboard 
as its centrally supported learning management system 
(LMS) since 1998. In summer 2009, Blackboard announced 
that support for Blackboard Vista would terminate as 
of January 2013. This termination of support forced the 
university to adopt a new LMS for eClass. The Blackboard 
Corporation would offer instead its Blackboard Learn plat- 
form, a completely different product from Vista that would 
require all users to be retrained to use a different product 
with a different user interface and tools. 

The time was ripe for the university to consider its 


Pedagogically, there’s no great difference between 
Blackboard Learn and Moodle. The adoption of either will 
cost money for retraining and migration of current Vista 


The transition to Moodle2 


Moodle will result in a cost savings. 

In April 2010, the vice-provost of information tech- 
nology created an LMS evaluation team to research and 
consult with the university community on the choice of the 
next LMS. After careful reviews, research and consultations, 
the team produced a report recommending that the univer- 
sity adopt Moodle as the next LMS used to power eClass. 

After five months of consultations, the decision was 
made to centrally adopt Moodle. Over the next two and a 
half years, from the summer of 2010 to the end of 2012, 
we worked with faculties, departments and instructors to 
migrate Vista courses into Moodle and educate the univer- 
sity community on the new LMS. This was a huge project, 
affecting more than 6,000 courses, the instructors of these 
courses and most students on campus. There was strong 
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2013 Information 
Technology Awards 


The Office of the Vice-Provost and Associate Vice-President (Information 
Technology) created five awards to recognize the outstanding efforts of the 
university's talented information technology faculty, staff and students. 


data to the new system. Over the long run, the selection of central support to ensure a smooth transition. 
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SHELAGH HOHM, Administrative Information Systems. The Information 
Technology Distinguished Career Award recognizes one non-academic or 
academic person for outstanding contributions to advancing the univer- 
sity’s IT agenda. 


JEFF RAWLINGS, Faculty of Arts. The Information Technology Leadership 
Award recognizes one non-academic or academic person for demonstrating 
outstanding technology leadership to their unit or for their contributions to 
the campus community. 


EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY SERVICES TEAM, Faculty of Education. The 
Information Technology Innovation Award recognizes one non-academic 
person, one academic person or one team for innovative use of hardware 
or software technology in support of research, teaching, administration or 
the campus experience, 


LMS TRANSITION PROJECT TEAM. The Information Technology Project 
Award recognizes a team effort (composed of students, non-academics or 
academics) to successfully deploy a major IT project with significant impact 
to the IT environment offered by a unit or to the campus. 


YAN CHEN, Administrative Information Systems, and JON MARTIN, 
Department of Computing Science. The Information Technology Unsung 
Hero Award recognizes a non-academic staff member who has made a 
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significant and largely unrecognized contribution to the quality of the IT 


environment offered by a unit or to the campus. 


Drug discoveries could change the shape of th 


Raquel Maurier 


esearchers at the University of Alberta have discovered a 

drug target, developed a new drug and identified a new 

way to design drugs—all of which could be a winning 
combination in the battle against viruses. 

The team, led by Che Colpitts and Luis Schang, continued 
research started by a colleague in Manitoba that is based on the 
premise that for a virus to infect a cell, the virus has to change 
from a spherical shape to an hourglass shape. 

Simply put, the new drug, developed in close consultation 
with Russian researchers, prevented viruses from changing their 
shapes and infecting cells. 

“The compounds or drugs we developed insert themselves 
inside a certain part of the virus and then the virus no longer has 
enough energy to change its shape and fuse to cells. When a virus 
fuses to a cell, this allows the virus to enter the cell and infect it” 
explains Schang, a researcher in the Department of Biochemistry 
and the Department of Medical Microbiology and Immunology, 
and a member of the Li Ka Shing Institute of Virology. “Our 
discovery prevents the virus from infecting new cells, although it 
does not stop the virus from killing already infected cells.” 
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The Centre for Teaching and Learning’s LMS transition team includes (from left) Chris Goetz, Xiaodong Yang (front), Bradley Poulette 
(middle), Josh Stagg (back), Asim Aziz, Dave Laurie, Greg Gibeau, Trevor Jones and Dominik Royko. 
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Luis Schang 


The discovery is protected by patent applications in mul- 
tiple countries. Schang says his team is moving the discovery 
to pre-clinical development with Pro-Physis Inc., a startup 


e battle against viruses 


& 6 No one had considered looking at this area, at 
lipids, as drug targets before.” 


Luis Schang 


biotechnology company being spun off from the U of A in 
collaboration with TEC Edmonton. 

“No one had considered looking at this area, at lipids, 
as drug targets before,’ he said. “As well, no one had con- 
sidered biophysics important for antiviral drug design and 
development. 

“The target is new, and the way we designed the drug is 
totally different and new.” 

The Burroughs Wellcome Fund and the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research funded the research. TEC 
Edmonton, CIHR, Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions, 
investors, and Pro-Physis Inc. have supported the early intel- 
lectual protection and drug development. The research was 


published in the Journal of Virology. Wi 
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Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry Staff 


ardiac research from the University 

of Alberta had serious impact as a 

source for the American College 
of Cardiology and the American Heart 
Association’s new guidelines on how to treat 
patients undergoing coronary artery bypass 
graft surgery. 

Michael Zaugg, Eliana Lucchinetti and 
Barry Finegan with the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry have shown that a new treatment 
done with patients just before surgery may 
not be as beneficial as once thought. 

Previous research has shown that volatile 
anesthetics, when paired with an opiate as 


Michael Zaugg 


sedation for surgery, are extremely protective 
of the heart because they activate the organ’s 
own protection mechanisms. Just recently, a 


Cholesterol an unreliable 
indicator of heart attack risk 
in kidney-disease patients 


Raquel Maurier 


n the mainstream population, high cholesterol typically pin- 

points those at risk of heart attack. However, research from the 

University of Alberta shows that cholesterol level testing failed to 
accurately predict which patients with kidney disease or weak kidney 
function were at high risk for heart failure. 

Marcello Tonelli, a Canada Research Chair in the Department of 
Medicine and the School of Public Health, and his colleagues just 
published their findings in the peer-reviewed Journal of the American 
Society of Nephrology. 

Through the Alberta Kidney Disease Network, Tonelli’s research 
team reviewed the patient files of more than 800,000 Albertans with 
chronic kidney 
disease. They wanted 
to see whether high 
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cholesterol levels 


ainetes 


correctly identified 
patients at risk for 
heart disease in this 
group. The research 
review showed those 
with weak kidney 
function had a higher 
risk of heart attack 
than those with bet- 
ter kidney function. 
But those with weak 
kidney function had 
low cholesterol levels—so cholesterol levels aren’t a good ”marker” 
for pinpointing which patients with kidney disease are at risk of heart 
attack, says Tonelli, 

“Heart disease is the number one killer of people with kidney 
disease. They are at high risk—right across the board. Our research 
showed that looking at their cholesterol levels gives physicians a false 
picture of the patients’ heart health, and isn’t very useful in identifying 
who is really at risk,’ he says. 

In the general population, patients are prescribed statin medication 
to reduce their cholesterol levels if they are too high. More recently, it 
has become clear that statins reduce the risk of heart attack and stroke 
for everyone, regardless of their cholesterol levels. 

Because this medication can benefit anyone, including people with 
normal cholesterol levels, the new standard in health care is to treat 
diabetic patients with statins because they are considered a high-risk 
group—a group that is more prone to heart disease. 

Tonelli and his research team started this study because they 
thought the risk in patients with kidney disease might justify a similar 
approach to that used for patients with diabetes—prescribing statin 
as part of their regular course of treatment. The researchers found 
that after four years, many patients with chronic kidney disease were 
hospitalized for heart disease—and higher cholesterol levels weren't 
useful for determining who was at risk. 

“Our recommendation to treat all kidney disease patients with 
statin is good news for doctors and patients. The recommendation 
makes caring for these patients simpler—it’s one less thing to monitor, 
one less thing to worry about,’ Tonelli says. 

The recommendation from their research was recently cited in 
the new Canadian guidelines for treatment and management of 
high cholesterol. 

‘The research was funded by Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions. M 
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Marcello Tonelli 


to accumulate in the area. When the cuff is re- 
leased, those agents get into the bloodstream 
and move to the heart, where they induce 
protection. This process is called remote 
ischemic preconditioning. 

“I think there is significant interference 
between these treatments, and it doesn’t really 
help to add more,’ said Zaugg. “It may also 
have some side-effects because these people 
sometimes already have problems with perfu- 


The study was published in the journal 
Anesthesiology in 2012. 

The American College of Cardiology and 
the American Heart Association used this 
study, along with Zaugg’s previous work and 
others’ research, to help develop guidelines 
for treatment. 

“We are proud to be part of these endeav- 
ours and we contributed significantly to the 
release of the guidelines,’ said Zaugg. “We 


new treatment was added to the list, which 
sees physicians put a blood-pressure cuff 

around the leg or arm to restrict blood flow 
in the area, allowing a number of molecules 


may cause damage too.” 


Alberta Heart Institute. Zaugg and 


Researchers ID marker for spo 


Raquel Maurier 


edical researchers at the University of Alberta 

have pinpointed a genetic marker for sporadic 

breast cancer—one of a handful identified to 
date in Caucasians. 

Researchers have identified many genetic markers for 
familial breast cancers, but not for sporadic breast cancer, 
which accounts for 80 per cent of all cases. Sambasivarao 
Damaraju, a professor with the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry and a researcher at the Cross Cancer Institute, 
worked with his team to scan the DNA of about 7,200 
Alberta women, including those who have had sporadic 
breast cancer and those who have not had cancer. Their 
genomes were scanned from DNA isolated from blood. 

The results? Women who had sporadic breast cancer 
frequently had a genetic marker on chromosome 4, a 
marker that has never been associated with familial 
breast cancer cases. 

“The frequency of this marker occurring was 
statistically significant,’ says Damaraju, who works in 
the Department of Laboratory Medicine & Pathology. 
“Genetic factors that predispose women to breast cancer 
are a subject of intense investigation in the research 
world. Although 60 to 70 genetic risk factors have been 
identified for familial breast cancer, we don’t know much 
about the genetic risk factors for sporadic breast cancer. 
So this finding is exciting, and shows us more research is 
needed in this area.” 

The team’s findings were recently published in the 
peer-reviewed journal PLOS One. Damaraju noted the 
team, which included co-author John Mackey and PhD 
student Yadav Sapkota, was multidisciplinary, includ- 
ing basic scientists, medical oncologists, biostatisticians 
and epidemiologists. He also acknowledged the initial 
contributions to this work from previous trainees 
Malinee Sridharan and Badan S. Sehrawat. Overall, he 
collaborated with colleagues from the U of A’s School 
of Public Health, the Department of Oncology and 
the Department of Agricultural, Food and Nutritional 
Sciences, as well as colleagues from the Cross Cancer 
Institute and Alberta Health Services. 

Damaraju and his team are continuing their work in 
this very young field. (The first genetic marker for breast 


Congratulations to Bob Barton who won a 


sion [lack of blood flow] of their legs, so it 


For the study, the researchers collected 
cardiac tissue samples at the Mazankowski 


Lucchinetti measured the gene expression of 
the entire patient’s genome, and also meas- 
ured biomarkers that are important in cardiac 
function and the inflammatory response. 


had a lot of great feedback for this work.” 

His work will now focus on how volatile 
anesthetics affect or interfere with stem cells 
in the heart. 

Zaugg and Lucchinetti’s work was 
funded by the University of Alberta 
Hospital Foundation, and by grants from the 
Mazankowski Alberta Heart Institute and the 
Swiss National Science Foundation. Bì 
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Sambasivarao Damaraju 


cancer predisposition was reported in 2007.) He says 
more research is needed to identify genetic markers for 
sporadic breast cancer, but that large-scale screening to 
identify those at risk is still years away. 

Lifestyle factors account for two-thirds of the risk as- 
sociated with breast cancer, and the remaining one-third 
of the risk is attributed to genetics, Damaraju noted. 

The research was funded by the Alberta Cancer 
Foundation and the Canadian Breast Cancer Foundation 
— Prairies/ NWT region. 

“We are pleased to see donor dollars having a direct 
impact on outcomes that are important to Albertans—in 
this case, identifying a genetic marker of a specific breast 
cancer may lead to earlier detection and improved treat- 
ment options,’ said Myka Osinchuk, CEO of the Alberta 
Cancer Foundation. “For years, the Alberta Cancer 
Foundation has invested in the ‘biobank? that has given 
this research team access to the blood and tissue samples 
used in this study, and we recently confirmed our sup- 
port with more funding. It is exciting to see how this 
comprehensive collection of tumour and tissue samples 
is starting to provide answers to key clinical questions.” 

Tracy Sopkow, vice-president of cause-related pro- 
grams with the Canadian Breast Cancer Foundation 
— Prairies/NWT Region, added, “Our organization 
believes in supporting innovative research that has the 
potential to make a real, tangible difference. We're proud 
to support Dr. Damaraju and his team in their quest to 
identify genetic markers for sporadic breast cancer be- 
cause the knowledge gained has the potential to change 
the future for thousands of women.” Mi 


Butterdome butter dish as part of Folio’s May 17 “Are 
You a Winner?" contest. Barton identified the last 
issue's photo as a telescope in the Centennial Centre 

for Interdisciplinary Science. Up for grabs is a rare 
Butterdome butter dish. To win it, simply identify where 
the object pictured is located and email your answer to 
folio@ualberta.ca by noon on Monday, June 10, and you 
will be entered into the draw. 
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GIVE, 
LAY’ 


Re-energizing the workplace 


indira Samarasekera, President and Vice- Chancellor 


am proud to support the Give, Grow, Play initiative developed 

for all University of Alberta support staff by Human Resource 

Services. This initiative provides an excellent opportunity for sup- 
port staff—who do vital work underpinning the academic functions 
of the university—to expand professional skill sets and network with 
others on campus and in the community. 

Indeed, Give, Grow, Play is an investment in our people. The 
goals? To engage and re-energize the workplace environment, by 
not only encouraging, but also 
directly providing and facilitat- 
ing professional development 
and social connections across the 
university community. 

I encourage all support staff, 
as well as supervisors and man- 
agers, to visit www-hrs.ualberta. 
ca/GiveGrowPlay to find out 
more about Give, Grow, Play and 
its benefits for individuals, our 
university community as a whole, Indira Samarasekera 
and organizations beyond campus. 

I hope that you take the time to 


participate and ask that supervisors be as flexible as possible so that 


staff members who wish to attend can. 

In addition to learning symposia, Give, Grow, Play includes activ- 
ities that involve charities such as Habitat for Humanity, and campus 
and Edmonton food banks. For me, this is an example of our staff 
actively living out the U of A’s promise to uplift the whole people, on 
both a personal and collective level. 

My thanks to Human Resource Services for conceiving of and 
organizing this initiative in support of community building and 
professional development at the U of A. And thank you again to our 
staff for their dedication and hard work. Best wishes for a successful 
two days! 


We believe that your 
home is the best place 
for your child to be. 


Preferred 
Personnel 
of Canada 


Our goal is your goal; to locate the most qualified 
individual from the largest pool of caregivers available. 


Call 780-430-7987 or Toll-free 1-800-899-8841 
www.preferrednannies.com 
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¢ Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum club 
e Born and raised in Buenos 
Aires and has lived in Edmonton 
since 1967 
e Bilingual in English and Spanish 
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Online phonetics course sounds promising 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta’s 

phonetics course, LING 

205, is one of the aca- 
demic building blocks for a 
bachelor of arts degree in lin- 
guistics, and a key prerequisite 
for a master of science degree in 
speech-language pathology. 

Unfortunately, students who 
don’t live near one of the handful 
of Canadian universities that offer 
that course have often had to put 
their aspirations of helping those 
who struggle with actual phonetics 
on hold. 

That is about to change, thanks 
to the U of A’s Teaching and 
Learning Enhancement Fund, 
which has provided nearly $53,000 
to the Department of Linguistics 
to develop interactive online lab 
activities and an online course for 
LING 205. 

“One of the goals of the depart- 
ment is to put the course online in 
a format that allows the students 
to get the material that we think 
is necessary and prepare them so 
they can go into a degree for speech 
pathology without moving to 
Edmonton to take the class,” said 
Benjamin Tucker, professor in the 
Department of Linguistics, who 
says the uniyersity’s speech pathol- 
ogy and audiology program has 
received dozens of requests for this 
class online. “The creation of this 
online phonetics course will be a 
first in Canada.” 


Tucker says the laboratory 
activities will create an oppor- 
tunity for students to learn in a 
hands-on manner. 


64 The creation of this 
online course will be a 
first in Canada.” 


Benjamin Tucker 


“My conception of the course 
is it is best learned as a lab class,” 
he said. “You spend a lot of time 
doing hands-on activities, but that 
becomes tough with it being such a 
popular class.” 

Tucker says development of 
online lab activities will not only be 
part and parcel of the course’s on- 
line version, but will also go a long 
way in meeting the hands-on need 
for the regular course activity. 

Tucker envisions a number 
of labs, including one that helps 
teach anatomy by asking students 
to create vocal tracks using house- 
hold items, as well as an improved 
version of a lab that sees students 


record and measure their own 
vowel sounds. 

“There are certain characteristics 
in the acoustics that are unique to 
each vowel sound; that’s why you 
hear different vowels,” said Tucker. 
“This lab activity has the students 
going in and measuring their vowel 
sounds online. They can submit 
all their measurements on a form, 
and I can use that in class to show 
them this is what the class’s vowels 
look like.” 

In the end, Tucker says, the 
in-person students will have better 
access to the types of learning activ- 
ities that really drive the textbooks, 
and people in remote locations will 
have unprecedented access to this 
important course. 

“The TLEF gives instructors 
an opportunity to merge problems 
that they have in terms of trying to 
convey information to students that 
is engaging and interesting, with 
research questions,’ said Tucker. “In 
a sense, you are taking these people 
who have been trained as research- 
ers but who are also instructors, 
and allowing them to do research 
on how they instruct. As a result, 
you hopefully improve the teaching 


» 
across campus. P 
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Benjamin Tucker demonstrates a tool that measures vowel sounds. He is hoping to incorporate this into an online version of the 


phonetics course, LING 205. 
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{A $20 grocery store gift card for study participation will be provided) 
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The Labrador Sea is one of only a few deepwater bodies in the world that exchanges carbon dioxide from the surface down to deep ocean layers, says UAlberta researcher Paul Myers. 
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Brian Murphy 


University of Alberta 

researcher’s study of 

deep ocean exchanges of 
carbon dioxide will receive close to 
$5 million over five years from the 
federal government. 

Paul Myers, a professor in 

the Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences, received the 
award from the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council 
of Canada for his climate-change 
study proposal titled “Ventilation, 


Interactions and Transports Across 
the Labrador Sea.” 

He says he chose the Labrador 
Sea because it’s vital to understand 
more about the deepwater processes 
close to Canadian shores. 

“It’s one of few deepwater bodies 
in the world where there is exchange 
from the surface all the way down to 
the deep layers of ocean,” said Myers. 

The study will see the develop- 
ment of technologies including new 
ocean bottom-to-surface transporta- 
tion eguipment manufactured by 
Rolls-Royce. “The equipment will 


carry monitoring equipment to the 
full depth of the Labrador Sea and 
back to the surface,” said Myers. 


66 This research provides 
an opportunity for 
U of A students and 
post-docs—the next 
generation of marine and 
climate scientists.” 


Paul Myers 


He says researchers plan to install 
moorings far out in the Labrador 
Sea to support monitoring equip- 
ment that will collect data at various 
depths between the ocean floor and 
the surface. 

The research provides op- 
portunities for Canadian-made 
technology. 

“Canadian physical and bio- 
geochemical sensors will provide a 
high-visibility showcase of advanced 
ocean technology,’ said Myers. “This 
will enhance technology transfer 
to Canadian companies and give 


international visibility for unique 
Canadian products.” 

Myers says without the federal 
funding, it wouldn’t be possible to 
take on a deepwater research project 
of this scope. 

“T's also an opportunity for 
U of A students and post-docs to get 
experience in deepwater research— 
and they're the next generation of 
marine and climate scientists.” 

Myers says the researchers will be 
out on the water this summer and 
should have the new equipment in 
place a year from now. Wi 


Citizen scientists turn up to scope out deep space 


Brian Murphy 


University of Alberta physicist 

brought together backyard astron- 

omers and professionals to confirm 
the mysterious behaviour of two stars more 
than 300 light-years from Earth. 

U of A space physics researcher Gregory 
Sivakoff was part of an international team 
that re-examined an established theory 
about periodic bursts of light coming from a 
distant binary star. 

The two stars are called a binary star 
because they rotate around each other. The 
accepted theory on why this binary star, 
named SS Cygni, emits periodic bursts 
of light involves an interaction between 
the pair. 

Sivakoff explains that one of the stars, a 
normal star that is a lower-mass cousin to 
our sun, loses bits of its outer envelope to its 
neighbour, a white dwarf—which is as mas- 
sive as our sun, but squeezed down to the 
size of Earth, 

“Gravity continuously draws material 
from the normal star’s envelope, but it is 
only when the material rushes toward the 
white dwarf that we get an outburst of light,” 
said Sivakoff. “We see these outbursts hap- 
pen about every 35 to 65 days.” 


The periodic light-flash theory of SS Cygni 
was developed in the early “80s. Sivakoff says 
a key factor in the theory’s calculations is the 
distance between Earth and SS Cygni. 

In 1999, researchers with NASA’s Hubble 
Space Telescope came up with a larger dis- 
tance from Earth to the binary star. Sivakoff 
says that put the established theory into 
question. 

To settle the distance issue, Sivakoff and 
researchers from Australia, Britain, the 
Netherlands and the United States set out to 
remeasure the distance between Earth and the 
binary star. 

Over two years, Sivakoff worked with a 
worldwide network of 180 amateur astron- 
omers who used their optical telescopes to 
watch the night skies, and reported whenever 
SS Cygni began one of its outbursts. 

The researchers then called on ground- 
based networks of radio telescopes to make 
the distance calculation. By the end of 2012, 
they confirmed that a smaller distance of 
about 370 light-years from Earth to the 
binary star was correct. 

“That was what we need to reconfirm the 
theory for periodic bursts of light from SS 
Cygni; said Sivakoff. 

To put that distance into perspective, 
researchers say even though each outburst 
from SS Cygni travels at the speed of light, 


Artist’s conception of a white dwarf and a companion star. The white dwarf, the bright white object within the 


mystery 


disk, sucks matter from its more sedate companion star. The star eventually emits a huge flash of light. 


the outbursts we see today left the binary star 
around the time Isaac Newton was born. 
Sivakoff describes the research as a big win 
for citizen scientists. 
“We would not have been able to vindicate 
the theory if dedicated amateur astronomers 


using their own equipment hadn't volun- 
teered to help us,” he said. 

Sivakoff is the second author of the 
research, which was published May 23 in the 
journal Science. Mi 
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Biking road to a healthier communities 


Bryan Alary 


nne-Marie Jamin hadn’t spent more than four 
Aw: at a time on a bike, but the University 

of Alberta grad didn’t let that stop her from 
“walking the talk” for charity, or in this case, “cycling 
the talk” —all 5,600 kilometres’ worth. 

After working in Central America raising funds 
for Primeros Pasos, a not-for-profit clinic that pro- 
vides health services for women and children in rural 
Guatemala, Jamin and three peers—friends who met 
at the U of A’s Augustana Campus—decided to spend 


three months cycling for the cause, forming the charity 
Pedal 4 Pasos. 


From small-town B.C. to South America to Africa, Anne-Marie 
Jamin found her path to a career in global health. 


They rode through hills, heat, thunder and light- 
ning, suffering mechanical breakdowns and heatstroke 
along the way. But the foursome also saw the best in 
people, from roadside rescues and donations to sharing 
of food and friendship en route to raising $30,000. 

“It was great to experience the kindness and gener- 
osity of people, who always seemed to come through,” 
says Jamin, who received her master’s in public health 
with a specialization in global health from the School 
of Public Health. “And, I learned if you put your mind 
to it, you can actually do anything—even when you 
think you have nothing left in you.” 

Jamin’s path to a career in global health and her pas- 
sion for ensuring access to health care in the developing 


world is eyen lengthier than that transcontinental 


trek. A native of Valemount, B.C., she once imagined 
a career as a French teacher. She did end up studying 
French at Augustana but also co-majored in inter- 
national development. She was inspired by a course 
taught by Dittmar Miindel, travelling to Mexico 
through the rural development exchange program. 


64 The more | learned, the more | felt like | 
wanted to make a greater impact on the 
world around me.” 


Anne-Marie Jamin 


“With knowledge comes responsibility. The more 
I learned, the more I felt I wanted to make a greater 
impact on the world around me,’ she says. 

Jamin heard about the U of A’s global health pro- 
gram through a friend and became impressed with the 
faculty and the different learning and career oppor- 
tunities to promote health in communities, she says. 
One of the highlights was a four-month practicum in 
the Eastern Cape province of South Africa, where she 
evaluated the local immunization program, looking at 
challenges with data management and service delivery. 

In addition to co-founding Pedal 4 Pasos, Jamin 
also served on the board of Change for Children 
Association, a charity that supports health and de- 
velopment efforts in 18 countries. She is also a pub- 
lished author on the subject, co-writing a chapter on 
global health for Millennials Speak: Essays on the 21st 
Century. 

At the end of May, Jamin moved to western 
Kenya, where she now works for the United Nations’ 
International Labour Organization, analyzing the 
impact of entrepreneurial and development grant 
programs for women and youth. It’s another leg in a 
journey that did not start or end at the U of A, but 
her experiences as a student certainly put her on the 
right path. 

“Tve had some great experiences and opportunities 
through the University of Alberta and the School 
of Public Health, and with the entire community in 
Edmonton. I feel very, very lucky and fortunate.” Wi 


Grad aims to bridge water 
science and policy 


Brian Murphy 


For Alan Shapiro, studying the science of water led to a thirst for broader knowledge he 
can put to use for society. 


lan Shapiro found water at the University of Alberta. It happened 
four years ago and it set Shapiro on a course of studies that culmin- 
ates June 12 in a bachelor of science degree with honours. 

Shapiro says the discovery was quite by happenstance after his first year 
at the U of A. “I was looking for a summer job on campus and got one in 
the hydrology lab in the Department of Earth and Atmospheric Sciences.” 

Exposure to the science of water movement, water cycles and watersheds 
gave Shapiro a thirst for more, and water became the focus of his science 
education. 

And just when Shapiro wanted to expand his thinking to include water 
issues, he discovered another U of A learning experience. 

“Tm a scientist, but do I know how does the science fits society and 
impacts society?” Shapiro found the answers in human geography, a course 
in which the science of water meets human interaction. 

“My thesis was the history of water policy in Alberta and Canada,’ said 
Shapiro. Like a river, that U of A learning experience carried Shapiro to a 
realization—and a career path. 

“Tm frustrated with policy,” said Shapiro. “Science is a set of truths and 
there’s a big disconnect between that and policy. I see myself as a scientist 
trying to bridge the disconnect between science and policy; I speak both 
languages.” 

Shapiro credits the U of A’s “holistic” multidisciplinary approach to 
water research and his professors with shaping his future. 

“I wasn't one of the kids graduating high school knowing exactly what 
I wanted to do,’ he said. But the people I’ve met here and the connections 
I’ve made have equipped me to take the next step.” 

Shapiro's next step is New York City and a master’s degree in Earth and 
| environmental engineering at Columbia University. 


“The lesson I learned at the U of A is, you have to talk to your profs. 


Grad Sees engineering profession bringing SCXY back 


Richard Cairney 


cC t's a sexy time to be an 
engineer. 


That’s how newly 
minted engineering graduate Tyler 
Heal describes his feelings about the 
evolution of his chosen profession, 
which he says is embracing inter- 
disciplinary work and broadening 
its scope to apply engineering solu- 
tions to areas as diverse as structural 


engineering or public policy. 
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Tyler Heal, seen here visiting the 
community of Pangnirtung in 2012, 
organized an annual engineering art 
exhibit and helped the university forge 
new ties with the North. 


“There are so many broad things 
you can do, and so many doors and 
opportunities that open up,’ he said. 
“You have a chance to work with 
people with diverse backgrounds 
across campus and across different 
communities, and do a lot of really 
cool things. 

Heal feels that engineers are 
becoming ever more concerned 


with community impact. Whether 
they're working on a community 
drainage plan or a pipeline, engin- 
eers are paying as much attention 
to social, economic, environmental 
and community impacts as they are 
to technical accuracy, he says. 

Heal has always had a big-picture 
view of engineering and of student 
life in general. In his first year of 
studies, he volunteered as a photog- 
rapher with The Gateway, volun- 
teered at Edmonton's jazz music 
club The Yardbird Suite, played 
saxophone with the U of A Concert 
Band and volunteered to do website 
design with the university's chapter 
of Engineers Without Borders. 

In his third year, he came up 
with the idea of staging a full- 
fledged exhibit of artwork created 
by engineering students, faculty 
members and professionals. Called 
Spaces, the exhibit ran for two 
weeks during National Engineering 
and Geosciences Month; this year, 
he and a core group of volunteers 
curated the second annual exhibit. 

He also played a key role in 
helping to establish Engage North, 
a University of Alberta initiative 
launched this year to connect young 
people from Canadian universities 
to remote communities. 

A native of Yellowknife, N.W.T., 
Heal says Engage North came at a 
time when he was feeling “the North 


pulling at me,” and as he took part 
in a University of Manitoba Bush 
School program in the community 
of Pangnirtung, Nunavut. Thanks in 
part to Heal’s front-line work there, 
three U of A engineering students 
are working on engineering projects 
in the hamlet this summer. 

It’s in his nature to share the 
credit, and to be sure, Heal has re- 
ceived support from fellow students, 
professors and staff within the 
engineering faculty. That willingness 
to support new ideas, he says, is part 
of the changing face of engineering. 

“The support you get from 
people here is great,” he said, calling 
the faculty and student groups “a 
great incubator” for new and in- 
novative ideas. 

After graduating, Heal is taking 
on employment in the Department 
of Civil and Environmental 
Engineering. After taking the sum- 
mer off, he will start working with 
structural engineering professor 
Robert Driver. 

“He has the highest graduate 
student load in the department 
and is doing some really interesting 
steel research,” said Heal. “Ill get 
to learn more about doing research 
and dive deeper into structural 
engineering. You get a taste of it as 
an undergraduate, so I know what I 
don’t know—and I’m interested in 
learning more.’ f 


of my time at the U of A? B 


They're more than willing to help,” said Shapiro. “It’s your first step in for- 
| ging your interests into the appropriate training. I did it and I got a lot out 


Spring Convocation 2013 


June 2, 2:30 p.m. Augustana Faculty 
SHARON BUTALA, honorary doctor of 
letters degree 

June 4, 3 p.m. Faculty of Law 
CATHERINE FRASER, honorary doctor 
of laws degree 


June 5, 10 a.m. 

Faculty of Arts (Departments A-L) 
Faculty of Pharmacy and 
Pharmaceutical Sciences 

Faculty of Native Studies 

Faculty of Extension 

DEEPA MEHTA, honorary doctor of 
letters degree 


June 5, 3 p.m. 

Faculty of Arts (Departments M-Z) 
Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine 
School of Public Health 

SHARON BUTALA, convocation speaker 


June 6, 10 a.m. Faculty of 
Engineering (Chemical, Civil, Mining, 
Materials, Petroleum Engineering) 
JACOB MASLIYAH, honorary doctor of 
science degree 


June 6, 3 p.m. Faculty of Engineering 
(Computer, Electrical, Engineering 
Physics, Mechanical) 

JACOB MASLIYAH, convocation 
speaker 


June 7, 10 a.m. Faculty of Medicine 
and Dentistry 

LINCOLN CHEN, honorary doctor of 
science degree 


June 7, 3 p.m. Faculty of Extension 


June 10, 3 p.m. 

Faculty of Nursing 

Faculty of Physical Education and 
Recreation 

LOUISE MILLER, honorary doctor of 
laws degree 


June 11, 10 a.m. Faculty of 
Education (Secondary, Adult, 
Educational Policy Studies, Educational 
Psychology, Library and Information 
Studies) 

MARGARET-ANN ARMOUR, honorary 
doctor of science degree 


June 11, 3 p.m. Faculty of Education 
(Elementary) 

ED STELMACH, honorary doctor of 
laws degree 


June 12, 10 a.m. 

Faculty of Science 

Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences 

JAMES BALOG, honorary doctor of 
science degree 


June 12, 3 p.m. 

Faculty of Science 

Faculté Saint-Jean 

IAN STIRLING, honorary doctor of sci- 
ence degree 


June 13, 10 a.m. Faculty of Business 
JIM PRENTICE, honorary doctor of 
laws degree 


John Ulan 


Raquel Maurier 


en Shannon Sarro 
walks across the stage to 
receive her medical de- 
gree June 7, she'll be thinking of her 
younger sister Erin, whose lifelong 
health struggles inspired Sarro to 
pursue a career in medicine. 

Two weeks after Erin was born, 
she had a SIDS-like experience in 
which she stopped breathing. The 
family rushed her to the hospital 
and she survived but suffered perma- 
nent damage. Erin was diagnosed 
with spastic quadriplegic cerebral 
palsy, with epilepsy, and a develop- 
ment delay. 

She is now 23 years old, but her 
permanent cognitive function is 
equivalent to that of a baby between 
one and three months old. She is un- 
able to speak; she cries when she is 
upset and smiles when she is happy. 
Most people with Erin’s condition 
don’t live into their twenties—phys- 
icians repeatedly told the family 
over the years that she would only 
live another two to three years— 


When Shannon Sarro receives her medical degree, she’ll be thinking of her sister Erin, 
whose health struggles inspired her. 


“We all knew she was very ill 
and because she’s non-verbal, she 
couldn’t talk or gesture or communi- 
cate to tell us what was wrong. It’s 
scary when you can’t communicate 
with someone who is seriously ill. 

“When we took her to the hospi- 
tal, the doctors ran all these tests and 
used their clinical acumen or magic, 
and pinpointed what was wrong—a 


they figured out what was wrong 
with her and that they could help. 
“She became so much better so 
quickly, and that’s when I thought, 
‘That’s what I want to do. Patients’ 
families can come in so panicked 
and upset, thinking their relative is 
very ill, and a doctor can figure out 
what’s wrong and make the issue so 
solvable. So I attribute my passion 
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through school. Shannon’s father is a 
garbageman, who is set to retire this 
year, and her mom stayed at home 
to care for Erin and raise all three of 
the couple’s children. Shannon did 
her research and knew she would 
need tens of thousands of dollars 
to make her dream a reality. She 
looked at scholarships and awards 
programs, and knew she needed top 
marks and lots of volunteer hours. 
So Shannon spent her time helping 
her family, caring for Erin, studying 
and volunteering 10 to 12 hours a 
week throughout high school. She 
coached basketball and soccer teams, 
led a swim club at her sister’s school, 
engaged in mealtime chats with 
seniors who suffer dementia as part 
of a volunteer supper club, served 
cookies at Canadian Blood Services, 
volunteered for Big Brothers Big 
Sisters, and did crafts with kids 
whose moms were abused and 
needed help. 

In Grade 12, Shannon 
spent many hours applying for 


uate inspired by kid sister's perseverance 
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scholarships and won the Terry Fox 
Humanitarian Award, which paid 
for her entire undergrad degree. 
Other scholarships and savings 
from part-time jobs during high 
school and her undergrad paid for 
her tuition and living expenses in 
Edmonton for the first two years of 
medical school. She will still gradu- 
ate with some debt, but the load is 
manageable compared with what it 
could have been. 

“I guess you could say the first 
six years of post-secondary went 
exactly according to my Grade 10 
plan,” says Shannon with a laugh. 

In early June, Shannon will be 
moving back home to Calgary for 
her internal medicine residency. 
Days later, she’ll be walking across 
the stage at the Jubilee Auditorium 
accepting her medical degree as 
part of the U of A medical school’s 
centennial graduating class—and 
looking out into the crowd for her 
inspiration, her younger sister Erin, 
as her dreams come to fruition. Mt 


but she has exceeded everyone’s bowel obstruction—and explained 


expectations. what they were going to do to fix it. 


for medicine to my sister.” 
The road to achieving Shannon’s 


When Shannon was in Grade 10, 


Erin became seriously ill. 


They were so direct and clear, and it 
was such a feeling of relief to us that 


dream took determination and 
careful planning, considering her 
family couldn't afford to put her 


Study shows driving and 
hands-free talking lead to spike in errors 


Bryan Alary 


alking on a hands-free device while behind the 

wheel can lead to a sharp increase in errors that 

could imperil other drivers on the road, accord- 
ing to new research from the University of Alberta. 

A pilot study by Yagesh Bhambhani, a professor in 
the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine, and his graduate 
student Mayank Rehani, showed that drivers who talk 
using a hands-free cellular device made significantly more 
driving errors—such as crossing the centre line, speeding 
and changing lanes without signalling—compared with 
just driving alone. The jump in errors also corresponded 
with a spike in heart rate and brain activity. 
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the driving simulator they used to study how talking on a hands- 
free device affects driving ability. 


“It is commonplace knowledge, but for some reason 
it is not getting into the public conscience that the safest 
thing to do while driving is to focus on the road,” said 
Rehani, who completed the research for his master’s 
thesis in rehabilitation science at the U of A. 

The researchers became interested in the topic in 
2009 shortly after Alberta introduced legislation that 
banned the use of handheld cellphones while driv- 
ing but not hands-free devices. In this study, they used 
near infrared spectroscopy to study the brain activity of 
26 participants who completed a driving course using 
the Virage VS500M driving simulator at the Glenrose 
Rehabilitation Hospital. 

Near infrared spectroscopy is a non-invasive optical 
technique that allows researchers to examine real-time 
changes in brain activity in the left prefrontal lobe. 


Participants were first tested in a contro] condition, using 


the simulator to drive in city street conditions using no 
telecommunications device. They were tested again while 
talking on a hands-free device during two-minute conver- 
sations that avoided emotionally charged topics. 

The research team found there was a significant 
increase in brain activity while talking on a hands-free de- 
vice compared with the control condition. A majority of 
participants showed a significant increase in oxyhemoglo- 
bin in the brain, with a simultaneous drop in deoxyhemo- 
globin—a sign of enhanced neuronal activation during 
hands-free telecommunication. 

“The findings also indicated that blood flow to 
the brain is significantly increased during hands-free 
telecommunication in order to meet the oxygen de- 
mands of the neurons under the ‘distracted’ condition, 
said Bhambhani, who works in the Department of 
Occupational Therapy. 

He added the results did not reveal a significant 
relationship between enhanced neuronal activation and 
the increase in the number of driving errors, most likely 
because the near infrared spectroscopy measurements 
were recorded from a single site, the prefrontal lobe. 

The findings are considered novel on a topic that 
is receiving considerable attention by policy-makers 
globally. Rehani’s contribution to the project earned him 
the 2013 Alberta Rehabilitation Award for Innovation in 
Rehabilitation (Student). 

The researchers note this is a preliminary study and 
hope that it can be part of a larger body of literature that 
can help inform policy-makers about the safety implica- 
tions of using hands-free devices while driving. 

For Rehani, the work was part of a rewarding 
academic journey at the U of A, which gave him oppor- 
tunities to do research in a number of areas in neurosci- 
ence. He said he received outstanding support from 
both the faculty and colleagues at the Glenrose—includ- 
ing Quentin Ranson, the occupational therapist and 
rehabilitation technology lead who helped facilitate the 
simulator research. 

“To have a Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine, 
which is the only free-standing faculty of its kind in 
North America, and to have a hospital like the Glenrose 
dedicated to rehabilitation, is amazing,” he said. “Both 
workplaces have such a collegial environment, with 
quality faculty and staff who are both working toward 
patient betterment. These institutions connect so well, 
it’s fantastic.” M 


Study profiles distracted drivers 


Jamie Hanlon 


f youre still using your mobile phone behind the wheel, University 
of Alberta sociology researcher Abu Nurullah likely has your 
number. 

More specifically, he can tell what statistical category you fall under. 
Using survey data from mid-2011—just months before Alberta’s 
distracted-driving law went into effect—Nurullah and his colleagues 
determined several characteristics of people who appear to top the risk 
scale by using cellphones while driving. The data are useful for police 
who have to deal with unlawful drive-and-dialers, and for policy-makers 
seeking to change offenders’ habits with ad campaigns. 

Nurullah says that 
although campaigns are 
an important piece of 
curbing the behaviour, 
social pressure from 
family and friends is 
also important. 

“I think the social 


influence is the key 


Men who use cell phone while driving outnumber 
women 10 to one. 


one. Friends, family, 
employers—they 
should be influencing 
others to reduce the use of cellphones while driving,’ he said. “Effective 
enforcement of the laws should include not only fines for such offences, 
but also mandatory lessons on the dangers of cellphone use while oper- 
ating a vehicle.” 

Men outnumbered women by almost 10 per cent in phone use while 
driving. The largest proportion of offenders in both groups fell in the 
35-to-44 age category. The majority of mobile users had completed 
post-secondary education. Among income brackets, the lowest income 
earners had the lowest level of cellphone use while driving. Rates of use 
increased with each income category, with those earning over $100,000 
per year being the top users. And a slight majority of users indicated not 
being religious. 

“These stats can be used to identify the worst offenders for effective 
enforcement of laws that deter cellphone use while operating a vehicle,” 
said Nurullah. “Since males are more likely to undertake risky driving, it 
is expected that they would use cellphones more in driving situations.” 

The survey also highlighted people’s perceptions of the dangers of 
using a cellphone while driving. The majority of people—those who 
used cellphones while driving and those who didn’t—agreed that tex- 
ting while driving was dangerous and that cellphone use was more likely 
to result in a collision. But a much smaller minority said they didn’t 
believe cellphone use is as dangerous as impaired driving. 

Though the legislation introduced in 2011 may have curbed some use, 
Nurullah says that a common levelling-off effect means other measures 
need to be put in place to convince itinerant talkers to hang up and drive. 

“There should be an emphasis on educating people about this, 
changing people’s mindsets about doing this, because it is risky,” he said. 
“There is no better alternative than social pressure because it is more 
effective than legal enforcement. Social media campaigns can also be 
designed to make people informed about safe driving practices involving 
the use of cellphones.” P 
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folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on the 


ualberta.ca news page. To read more, go to www.news, ualberta.ca. 


Outsmarting cancer and autoimmune disease 


Chris Cairo, a scientist in the Alberta Glycomics Centre and an as- 


sociate professor of chemistry, led a team that discovered that some of 


the biological tricks used by the flu virus may be important in helping to 


generate new therapeutics for cancer and inflammatory disease. 


Cairo says the drugs used to combat the flu target a particular enzyme 


in the virus called neuraminidase. These drugs inhibit the enzyme that 


the virus uses to grab hold of cells—known as sialic acid. 


“We're looking at how this process is involved in other diseases, 


by looking at how our own cells use sialic acid in biological processes, 


like when cells stick together or come apart,” explains Cairo. “The flu 


and human cells have this process in common—and it looks like these 


enzymes may play an important part in our understanding of cancer and 


inflammation.” 


Cairo says his team has been working on finding compounds that will 


target the human enzyme family, of which there are several members. 
“It’s hard enough to make the right new compound, but to find one that 
is active and that discriminates between four different enzymes that are 


extremely similar can be an even bigger challenge,” he says. 


Camp fYrefly headed to Calgary this summer 


For sexual and gender minority youth, summer camp is more than 


a rite of passage—it may be the one safe space that can save their lives. 


Now that potentially life-saving experience is coming to Calgary. 


Thanks to founding donations from ATB Financial, the Chinook 


Foundation and many other community groups, the Institute for Sexual 
Minority Studies and Services (iSMSS) at the University of Alberta, in 
partnership with the Calgary Sexual Health Centre, will open its first 


Camp f Yrefly location near Calgary July 11 to 14. 


“This is an incredibly exciting day for us, to celebrate the opening 


of Camp f Yrefly Calgary and know that we will be able to reach many 


youth in this area who need critical support,’ said Kris Wells, Camp 


f Yrefly co-founder and associate director of iSMSS. “At the same time, 


we know the demand for our services is greater than what we can deliver, 


so we hope that more members of the Calgary community will show 


their support and allow us to expand our programming and research even 


further.” 


2013 is the 10th anniversary of Camp f Yrefly, which has helped 
more than 500 youth from across Canada develop leadership skills. At 
Camp f Yrefly, youth engage in more than 25 arts-based and leader- 
ship workshops and have the opportunity to meet people in similar life 


circumstances. For four days each summer, Camp fYrefly creates a world 


free from fear and violence. For many young people, this camp is the only 


place in their lives where they truly feel accepted for who they are. 


We all have a role to play to ensure we have a society free from dis- 


crimination, harassment and bullying, where we feel safe and free to be 


ourselves,” said Jonathan Denis, minister of justice and solicitor general. 


“When we accept, embrace and empower sexual and gender minorities, 


we are helping to make Alberta a better place for all of us.” 


The launch of Camp f Yrefly Calgary comes two months after the kick- 
off of a $5-million fundraising campaign to support the goals of iSMSS. 


Augustana adds golf and soccer 


Camrose sports fans will have more Vikings to cheer for in the com- 
ing months, as Augustana Campus is adding men’s and women’s soccer 


and golf programs to Vikings Athletics beginning this fall. 


The Alberta Colleges Athletic Conference (ACAC) ratified 
Augustana’ application to join the league in soccer and golf at its annual 
general meeting May 7. Golf will begin competition in the ACAC in 
September; soccer will follow in September 2014 after one year of exhib- 


ition play and team development. 


“The additions of golf and soccer clearly strengthen Augustana. They 


add new opportunities for students and contribute to our philosophy of 


educating the whole person, 


said Allen Berger, dean of Augustana. 
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Mark Huson, associate professor of finance in the Alberta School of 
Business, received an award at the 2013 Society for Financial Studies 
Finance Cavalcade, held in Miami May 13-16. Huson was honoured by the 
Review of Financial Studies as a 2013 distinguished referee. This prestigious 
award is based on the journal editors’ perception of the quality of reviews 
submitted by a reviewer during the edition year. Only three awards are given 


each year. 


Florence Glanfield, associate professor of mathematics education and 
chair of the Department of Secondary Education, has joined the board of dir- 
ectors of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Glanfield began 
her three-year term (2013-2016) at the conclusion of NCTM’s 2013 annual 
meeting and exposition in Denver April 20. With 80,000 members, NCTM 

is the world’s largest organization dedicated to the teaching and learning 


of mathematics. 


Change, conflict act as milestones of life memories 


Jamie Hanlon 


hat will your kids remember about the life 

stories you tell them? New University of 

Alberta research shows that they’re likely 
to be able to recall transitional moments you share 
with them, be it promotions or pets. The research 
offers strong evidence that societal values significantly 
affect how people think about and recall events in their 
lives—and how we potentially carry old values and 
beliefs forward in a new country. 

Psychology researchers Connie Syob and Norman 
Brown conducted interviews with two groups of par- 
ticipants, split evenly between people born in Canada 
and people whose parents emigrated from a country in 
upheaval. Each group was asked to identify the 10 most 
important events in their lives, when they occurred and 
whether the event had a psychological impact on them. 

The results paint similar pictures of what people 
considered important, but showed striking differences 
in terms of the milestone events that often served as a 
backdrop. 

“We were mainly interested in the historical context 
and how that gets transmitted,” said Svob. “When a 


| parent has lived through a historical event, how does 


that get passed on to the next generation—and to what 
extent does it get passed on?” 

Education, birth, death and marriage were among 
the top five major events mentioned by both groups, 
and most other major types of life events were separ- 
ated by only a couple of percentage points. 

What separated the groups were distinct elements 
or life markers that only appeared within one group. 
Seven per cent of what was labelled the conflict group 
recounted historical events their parents lived through, 
or their military service. Among the non-conflict 
group, six per cent cited attendance at a major sporting 
eyent, or the acquisition or loss of a family pet. 

“We seem to be positively predisposed to detect 
and remember change,” said Svob. “This cognitive 
capacity appears to extend to higher levels of cogni- 


| tion—specifically, the ways in which we remember our 


lives and our histories.” 

The researchers also asked participants to tie the 
events in their parents’ lives to historical events. Svob 
notes that 25 per cent of the events mentioned by the 
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Connie Svob 


conflict group were related to wars or other strife. For 
the Canadian contingent, the respondents anchored 
the memories to another type of conflict: sporting 
events. 

“That’s our history—the Stanley Cup, the riots, the 
Olympics—that’s probably what we're going to remem- 
ber” she said. 

Svob says Edmonton and the U of A were ideal 
places to undertake a research project like this, noting 
the city’s rich and open ethnic diversity, and the institu- 
tion’s diverse international student base. 

She says determining what people retain from their 
cultural history has benefits in terms of helping them 
retain their identity. But she notes that it also identifies 
lingering cultural issues related to ethnic out-groups— 
issues that become important to manage, especially in 
Canada’s ever-expanding cultural landscape. 

She hopes the results from the study can be used 
to develop ways of bridging these narratives to the 
Canadian context, ensuring that newcomers thrive in 
adopting the peace and harmony of their new home. 

“We were able to collect data that explore 
potentially contentious issues,” said Svob. “It im- 
plies that the conflict-knowledge—and its re- 
lated attitudes and beliefs—are carried forward 
among first-generation Canadians. 

“To minimize xenophobia in Canada, interventions 
in schools and within other transition-related immigra- 
tion programs could happen at the level of parental nar- 
ratives concerning their war experiences.” Wi 
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| ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


TWO SPACIOUS FURNISHED ROOMS. 
Available in bright and spacious base- 
ment for short term stays. Shared liv- 
ing area with gas fireplace. This home 
is within a 10 minute walk of the 
University Hospital and all major bus 
routes. Prefer visiting researchers, Ph.D 


| students and visiting professors. $185/ 


week. 587-983-0292 or email kochr97@ 


| gmail.com. 


WINDSOR PARK. 2 storey, 3 bedroom, 


| den, 1.5 bath, newer appliances, 


adjacent park & school. | block from 

U of A. Large basement, yard, double 
garage. Family preferred. $2,100/month. 
Negotiable. 780-433-0646 


CLARIDGE HOUSE. Immaculate 2 
bedroom, 2 bath, 1,384 sq. ft. sunny 
southeast exposure. 1105, 11027 — 87 
Avenue. Steps to U of A. One under- 
ground stall including utilities. Air 
conditioned. Storage. June 15, 2013. 
$2,000/month. 780-437-7363. 


EAST CRESTWOOD. 5 bedroom, 

3 bath. Close to river valley. 
University, schools, hospitals. $3,500/ 
month, one year lease minimum. 
Contact aglowicki@gmail.com. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


SPECTACULAR OCEANFRONT HOME 
NEAR VICTORIA. Private gated estate, 
magnificent gardens, unobstructed 
views of mountains and ocean. Steps 
to fishing, crabbing, surfing, boating, 
beach walking. Website: surfsong.ca. 


OR LEASE URBAN CONDO. Renovated. 


https://www.airbnb.ca/rooms/567200. 


Email: summerlease41 or2@gmail.com. 


Messages: 780-760-7863. 


HOUSE IN VICTORIA. 4 bedrooms. 
Expansive ocean views. Large mature 
garden. Secluded location. Two levels, 
3,400 sq. ft. Phone 250-658-4242 or 
email cGjanssen@telus.net for photos. 


SERVICES 


ESSAY RESEARCH AND WRITING 
ASSISTANCE. All levels and subjects. 
1-888-345-8295. customessay@ 
bellnet.ca. 


OVER 40? WWW.ourwow. info. Order 
from www. jusuru.com/change or 
780-239-8305. 


GOODS FOR SALE 


MINKA SALE/OPEN HOUSE. Exquisite 
sweaters, shawls, scarves — hand knit by 
women’s cooperative in Bolivia, poorest 
country in South America. Pure alpaca/ 
pima cotton, ALL PROCEEDS return 

to knitters. New this year — accessory 
scarves and children’s sweaters! $25 

- $250. Buy the gift that gives back. 
Saturday June 15, 2013. Windsor Park 
Community Hall, 11840 — 87 Avenue. 

9 a.m. — 3 p.m. Contacts: Linda 780- 
436-5732 or Jennifer 780-434-8105. 
www.minkhasweaters.com. 
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Exhibition shows possibilities when art and medicine bring their best 


Michael Davies-Venn 


olorectal cancer is the second leading 
cause of cancer deaths in Alberta—a 
reality that may soon change because 
a University of Alberta arts student, with doc- 
tors in the province, has designed a tool that 
will deliver on one of the targets the Alberta 
government has set its sights on as it tries to 
turn thar statistic around. 
Jennifer Windsor, a graduate student in the 
Humanities Computing program, submit- 
ted the tool, Colorectal Cancer Outcomes 
in Alberta Visualization, which is among 
more than 30 works showcased in InSight 
2: Engaging the Health Humanities, which 
runs until June 8 in the FAB Gallery. The 
tool will be used to help diagnose and treat 
colorectal cancer. 
“Normally we think of the disciplines of 
medicine and dentistry and arts as separate; 


Colorectal cancer outcomes in Alberta 
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Grad student Jennifer Windsor worked with Alberta 
doctors to design a visualization tool that renders 
complex provincial data on colorectal cancer in an 
easy-to-understand form. 


we were interested in exploring the connec- 
tions between the disciplines and finding 
examples of people working across this stage,” 
said Aidan Rowe, professor of design studies. 


“Medical health is not something that can 

be attained only in a clinical way. If we think 
of health in a more holistic way, there are 
varieties of treatment opportunities that are 
possible. The U of A has a history in this area. 
The idea is that medicine can be conceived of 
beyond a scientific, black-and-white diagnos- 
tic process.” 

Another piece by Andrea Van Der Ree, 

a recent design graduate student, aims to 
help children with autism spectrum disor- 
der. She worked with families and health- 
care professionals to develop a customized 
board game that helps kids with autism learn 
social skills such as recognizing people and 
expressing emotions. 

“Oftentimes medicine and arts students 
don’t have opportunities to talk to each other. 
But we've forced different types of work 
together,’ said Rowe. “You might see a series 
of poems by someone who has been through 


Med students given venue to play doctor digitally 


Jamie Hanlon 


n the latest University of Alberta- 

developed computer game, there is no 

Master Chief, the mission doesn’t involve 
irate fowl and the “call of duty” is focused on 
improving patient safety, protecting privacy 
and maintaining proper communications 
between health-care workers. 

Diane Aubin, a PhD student in the 
Department of Educational Psychology; 
Michael Burden, a recent graduate from the 
Humanities Computing program; and a team 
of U of A researchers came up with the short, 
smart game, which uses authentic hospital 
situations to help teach students about issue 
s of patient safety. 

With feedback and data gleaned from a 
small testing cohort of interdisciplinary health- 
care students, both researchers see this as an ex- 
cellent tool to inform and introduce topics of 
importance to health care. With more testing 
of the game to come, and perhaps an expanded 
version, this is an example of how technology 


can be directly applied in the field of medical 
education. 

But perhaps the most important lesson to 
learn from the game is simple: communicate. 

“There’s a lot of simulation technology 
used in training health professionals, which 
mostly relates to clinical practice, but this is 
a little different. This game helps the student 
learn about interprofessional communications, 
which is a critical component of patient safety,” 
said Aubin. “The aim of this game is to show 
students what can go wrong if you don’t talk to 
people on your team or if you don’t speak up 
when it’s important.” 

Aubin and Burden assembled a small group 
of students from nursing, medicine, nutri- 
tion, occupational therapy, speech language 
pathology, recreational therapy and respiratory 
therapy. Burden says it took students between 
three and five minutes to navigate through the 
short hospital-centred game. Students were re- 
quired to navigate through a series of rooms on 
rounds with a doctor and respond or decide at 
various points in the game. Each decision had 


an attaching lesson or consequence for those 
involyed—be it the player, the game’s attending 
doctor or a patient. Aubin said that although 
there were definite teachable moments in the 
game, the greater education took place in the 
debrief sessions. 

“Talking afterwards about the decisions 
players made—for example, when the players 
are asked after the game why they chose not 
to stop to talk to the nurses who were talking 
about their patient—that’s where the learn- 
ing takes place,’ said Aubin. “We found that a 
lot of people felt real pressure to keep up with 
that doctor, because the doctor kept saying, ‘I 
don’t have much time. That was a real stressor, 
and made for interesting discussion in the 
debriefing.” 

Aubin notes that students with less gaming 
experience faced challenges in manipulat- 
ing the character, but not to the extent that 
they didn’t profit from the overall process. 
She says the students found it a fun way to 
interact with the topic, and many expressed 
interest in an expanded game. From ongoing 


the health-care system, a large video about 
how the oilsands affect our health and, right 


next to that, a quilt by students exploring 
their experiences of being a medical student. 
Those juxtapositions bring people together.” 

A two-day symposium, Design, the Health 
Humanities and the Community, accom- 
panied the opening of the exhibition. As 
well, students in a spring-session design class 
will head into the community together with 
others from dentistry, medicine and health 
humanities medicine, to identify and work 
on issues. 

“We want to push students outside the 
classroom space, getting them to work with 
communities,” said Rowe. “In our design 
studies program, much of our work looks at 
social design; we’re interested in design that 
deals with the betterment of humanity. That’s 
at the core of our philosophy, so this class is a 


natural flow from that” B 
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A screenshot from the computer game researchers 
developed to help medical students hone their 
communication skills in real hospital situations. 


discussions among the research participants 
and his presentation of the game at a confer- 
ence, Burden agrees that there is interest in 
creating an expanded version that would allow 
for editing scenarios and situations depending 
on user needs. 

“A couple of people came up and said, 
“We'd be really interested if we could see a ver- 
sion of this that we could use in our environ- 


ment. It’s great to see that kind of enthusiasm 
for it? he said i 
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UNTIL JUNE 8 


InSight 2: Engaging the health human- 
ities. InSight 2 explores how we can 
engage the health humanities to help 
us work collaboratively across disci- 
plines and communities, to imagine and 
design innovative and transformative 
processes, communications, products, 
environments, services and experiences 
that can help to promote our health and 
well-being. FAB Gallery. 


UNTIL JUNE 29 


U of A Museums present SIZE 
MATTERS: Big Prints From Around the 
World. From miniature to monolithic, 
artists have been playing with scale 

for thousands of years. SIZE MATTERS 
features the work of contemporary 
printmakers—working in media as 
diverse as woodcuts and digital prints 
on fabric—from Canada, the United 
States, Finland, Japan and beyond, who 
all have one thing in common: they like 
to think big. Enterprise Square. 


JUNE 2 


Women’s Words Opening Reception. 
Eunice Scarfe, inaugural Women's 
Words instructor, will give a talk entitled 
Strong Women/Strong Words: 20 Years 


of Writing. The talk will be followed by 
readings from the Women’s Words 20th 
Anniversary Anthology. Hosted by Janice 
Williamson and Shirley Serviss. 5-7 p.m. 
2-922 Enterprise Square. 


JUNE 3-26 


Drawn From the Fire: Children of the 
Intifada — drawings from Palestine 
by Heather Spears. This exhibition of 
drawings includes stories of the hospit- 
alized, injured and maimed Palestinian 
children she drew. On June 4 a video 
presentation of the exhibition will be 
shown, while Ghada Ageel, who grew 
up in the Khan Younis refugee camp 
in Gaza, will speak of her own writing. 
Opening reception will be held June 7 
from 5—6:30 p.m. Enterprise Square. 


JUNE 3 


Reading: Their Latest, Greatest, 

and Queerest. This is a joint read- 

ing featuring award-winning writ- 

ers Valerie Mason-John and Sheri-D 
Wilson. 5—6:30 p.m. Extension Gallery, 
Enterprise Square. WomensWords.ca. 


JUNE 5, 12 


TLS Concept and Course Design 
Series. The Centre for Teaching and 
Learning is pleased to offer the TLS 


Concepts and Course Design Series 
throughout the year. Participants 

will develop an understanding of the 
principles of course design, enabling 
them to apply discussed concepts to 
their own teaching practice. Register at 
utsregistration.ualberta.ca. 


JUNE 6 


International Revenue Generating 
Activities: Seizing Opportunities and 
Avoiding Pitfalls. This interactive sem- 
inar will revolve around international 
revenue-generating activities. This 
session will start off with several short 
presentations followed by a facilitated 
networking opportunity where you will 
meet others in the room who seek to 
collaborate on international projects, 
act as resources, or simply to learn 
more about the opportunities available. 
Register by June 4. Register online at 
international.ualberta.ca. 11:30 a.m.— 
1 p.m. TELUS Centre. 


Women’s Words: Dinner and Readings. 


$26 per person. For more call 780- 
492-3116 or go to WomensWords. 
ca. 5:30-9 p.m. Saskatchewan Room, 
Faculty Club. 


Oil and Housing: Susan McGee, Sara 
Dorow, Shanthu Mano. This talk is part 
of the Oil and Social Economy Speaker 
Series, a collaborative event between 
Community Service-Learning (CSL) 

and the Parkland Institute. 7—9 p.m. 
1-001 NREF. 


JUNE 12 


Creating Effective Knowledge 
Mobilization Plans. The Grant Assist 
Program is offering a learning opportun- 
ity focusing on creating the knowledge 
mobilization plan for SSHRC grants. 
Gordon Gow, professor in the Faculty 
of Extension, will share his expertise. 
Register for this free event through The 
Learning Shop. 11 a.m.—noon. HC 2-41. 


Meltdown — Is our planet in crisis? 
Glaciers and sea ice are in retreat and 
sea levels are on the rise. We already 
know some of the consequences of 
climate change—polar bears are being 
displaced and people are being buffeted 
by Frankenstorms—but why should 
we care? lan Stirling and expert glaci- 
ologist Martin Sharp will be joined by 
award-winning filmmaker James Balog 
to share what they've learned. Reserve 
your seats at www.science.ualberta.ca/ 
meltdown. 7-9 p.m. 1-430 CCIS. 


JUNE 15 

Get transported! Enjoy a trip back 

in time at the Reynolds-Alberta 
Museum as we explore the car culture 
of the “Fabulous Fifties” with interactive 
exhibits, a guided tour and an engaging 
lecture from a U of A professor. There is 
also time for you to explore the exhibits 
on your own. A hot lunch and trans- 
portation are included. Children 10 and 
up are welcome. $25 per person; $20 
per person if you arrange for your own 
transportation. For more information, 
email katy.yachimec@ualberta.ca or 
call at 780-492-6530. 9 a.m.—3:30 p.m. 
Reynolds-Alberta Museum, Wetaskiwin. 


JUNE 17 

Why students don’t complete required 
reading — and what you can do to 
help. Research shows that many stu- 
dents do not complete assigned course 
reading. Why not? We will explore 
student and faculty perspectives on 
required reading, and consider a variety 
of strategies you can use to promote 
reading in your courses. Register at 
utsregistration.ualberta.ca. 2 -3:30 p.m. 
TELUS Centre. 


The convocation convention of awarding honorary degrees is as old as the 
university itself. Here is a look at some memorable moments and memorabilia. 
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Clockwise from top right: 


F 


Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau 
and chancellor Francis Philip Galbraith 
chat in advance of a special diamond 
jubilee convocation, Spring 1968; 

Lady Diana, Princess of Wales, and 

U of A chancellor Peter Savaryn talk 

in advance of Charles Philip Arthur 
George, Prince of Wales, receiving an 
honorary degree as part of a special 
75th anniversary convocation, June 
1983; a copy of the first convocation 
program, 1908; Mother Teresa gives an 
address at a special convocation in 

St. Paul, Alberta, Spring 1982; 
convocation held at Convocation Halt in 
the Old Arts Building, November 1938. 


